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Pure Cedar Bedding 


FOR THE COMFORT 
OF YOUR DOGS 


Keeps your kennels sweet and clean. 
Used for many years by leading ken- 
nels, dog fanciers, hospitals and vet- 
erinarians. Makes the coat glossy. 
Keeps fleas away. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 


Packed in convenient sized bales. 
$1.00 and up, F.O.B. factory. Also 
cushions filled with our CEDAR 
BEDDING in sizes to meet your re- 
quirements. 


Tell us what you want. 
We will try to please you. 


Framingham Cedar Bedding Co. 
SOUTH HANSON, MASS. 


Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS iN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-58-E 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1939, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936 and 1937, bound 

ares) 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

5 ets. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64 x 33 $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth .......... 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, ete. ..$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow..  .50 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$1.00 per 10U 


The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease’ .60 

Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 

Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat A Supplement by Dr. 


Rudoiph SchmelGer 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 50 * 
What the Chained Dog Says ............ 0 
“Den” and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 5 pp. .......... Free 


Boots’ Day, 
girls 


play, for two boys and three 
ws 5 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... 

Trial of the Birds, play, 5 cts. ea.; 12 for 
$2.00 per 100 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nes. 1 and 2. .50 

How the Birds Help the Farmer ....... aeiaa se 

The Air-Gun and the Birds ............. ee 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. $0.60 per 100 


cloth, $0.45 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... a0 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ nt) 


“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 


7 cts. 
5 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1. U0 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 
Mumane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 


What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘*Michael Brother of Jerry’? .30 


Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 

Do Wila Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 

Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, PP. 0 

Humane Education 

The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley.. Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 20 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts each; twelve for $1.00 


Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


each, 10 cts, 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 


Gilbert, 49 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals’? pennants ...... each, 25 cts, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 2c, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 

3 ets. each; ten for 2c, 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play ...... 


ten for 25 cts. 


3 ects. each; 


Humane Sunday ........... me lc. each 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play S. e2 ; five for 10 cts, 
The Best Gitt, play ......<. 2 cts. eac oid six for 10 cts. 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2cts.each; .75 ‘* “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessens in Kindness or Cruelty nO 
A Talk with the Teacher 
Our Love for Animals, a_ short radio 

Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 0 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 

styles—Band Mercy, Humane _ So- 

ciety, or S. P. $1.00 per 100 


Buttons—white ed en blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 ‘ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with musie, S. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 
$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... ‘30 - 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Merey  .30 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ITCHING, BURNING OF 
ECZEMA 


quickly soothed and comforted. re 
Buy today at your druggist’s. 


CUTICUR SOAP ano 


OINTMENT 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
GAndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Most Popular Humane Films for Rent or Sale 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Illustrating Longfellow’s poem of that title 
and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Showing work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Animal Hospital; 
and Rest Farm for Horses, two reels 


Both available in 16 and 35 mm. Low rentals for schools, churches, 
Humane Societies and other organizations 


Address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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Free 


NGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Kinoness,’Justic 
aND Mercy TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Just as we go to press, word comes of 
Germany’s invasion of Norway and Den- 
mark. What of the future? Men’s faith in 
God is put to the test. “Clouds and darkness 
are round about Him.” 


We learn from what is said to be the 
latest and most authoritative biography of 
Christopher Columbus that he was probably 
a Jew. 

Churches in Germany, we are told, are 
now being compelled to pay a monthly as- 
sessment for the carrying on of the war. 
Evidently theirs is not to make reply, or 
reason why, only to do or die. 


Another annual report from the Animal 
Welfare Society of South Africa gives evi- 
dence of the increasing activities of this 
vigorous organization. Its educational work 
is widespread, and its Traveling Caravan 
to meet the needs of the sick animals among 
the poor, in connection with its dispensary 
service, tells the story of a real humane 
society. 


On January first of this year a new law 
went into effect in England making it an 
offense for riding establishments to let out 
horses for riding when in such a condition 
that their use would cause suffering. Pen- 
alty for first offense, 25 pounds—such a 
fine not exceeding 50 pounds. In this coun- 
try we meet this situation by our general 
law which covers all cases of using any 
horse unfit for service. 


The great host of the people of the 
United States are hoping and praying that 
the Allies will win this war. But it is just 
as certain that some people are hoping and 
praying that we are not to be drawn into 
it as in 1917. Of course the Allies, whatever 
other aims they may have, are standing 
primarily for the future of the democratic 
form of government. In this we are unalter- 
ably with them. Our great service to the 
Allies should come when the question is no 
longer war but peace. 


Our Audience 


OW many people do you think our 

humane education workers reach each 
year? If you remember the annual report 
in the March issue of Our Dumb Animals, 
you will recall it was over half a million— 
564,952. That means that an average of 
47,079 children and adults every month of 
the year hear the messages our workers 
bring them, telling of those principles of 
justice, compassion and kindness which, 
awakened and fostered in the human heart, 
make for noblest character. The great ma- 
jority of this 564,952 are children—largely 
the children in the public schools of the 
various states of the Union, North, South, 
East and West; and these children at the 
age when character is most easily set for 
good or ill in future years. Ten thousand, 
one hundred and ninety-two Bands of 
Mercy, which are really Junior Humane So- 
cieties, were organized last year. 

Add to these 564,952 reached by the hu- 
man voice, the many thousands who read 
Our Dumb Animals and get our literature, 
and the more than 60,000 who enter the 
poster contest, and the value of our humane 
education work begins to appear. And this 
is the fundamental work in all humane 
activity. Over 7,000,000 children in less than 
sixty years reached by our workers in the 
schools of the nation must have had no small 
part in the making of better citizenship. 


New Explosive and Goats 


A good deal of publicity has been given 
to another contribution of science to the 
horrible implements of destruction. An ex- 
plosive, said to be invented by a certain 
Lester P. Barlow, has been experimented 
with and discovered to be possibly the most 
destructive device ever placed in human 
hands. It has now been proposed that this 
be experimented with on goats to see, evi- 
dently, how many of them can be blown to 
pieces at a given distance and how much of 
this explosive will be required to do the job, 
the ultimate purpose, of course, being to 
use it in war as a new method of unspeak- 
able slaughter of human beings. The hu- 


mane societies of the country and all hu- 
mane people should protest against this 
needless cruelty. 

If you are humane won’t you write to the 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee in Washington to prevent, if 
possible, this experiment with unfortunate 
goats. 


Brutal Destruction of Crows 


Life magazine of a recent date, under the 
heading “Illinois Game Warden Slaugh- 
ters,” tells the amazing story of the merci- 
less destruction of thousands of crows by an 
Illinois game warden. “Where they have 
gathered in vast numbers to roost,” it is 
said, “the warden festoons crows’ favorite 
groves with dynamite bombs. At night when 
the crows are roosting, this Warden Davis 
throws the switch. In the detonation, the 
ground and neighboring fields are showered 
with dead and wounded crows.” Those not 
dead, the report says, “are clubbed to death 
by sticks and bats in the hands of local 
residents who crowd in after the bombs have 
been detonated. A big percentage of crows 
brought down by bombs are merely stunned 
by the concussion. Those killed are carted 
away and burned.” 

Years ago when the Dupont powder peo- 
ple, in order to sell their ammunition, 
offered rewards for the greatest number of 
crows destroyed, a pamphlet from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
could not state positively that the crows did 
not do more good than harm to the farmer. 
Now, whether or not this is true at present, 
the story published in Life, to which we 
have referred and which is accompanied by 
several photographs illustrating the method 
by which the crows are dynamited and 
carted away, is one that seems unworthy of 
a civilized community. There certainly 
should be some humaner method of ridding 
the farmer of the crow in such sections 
where its number makes it a positive and 
unquestionable pest. 

Any letters of protest that our readers 
might want to write should be sent to the 
State Department of Conservation, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 
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Wild Life Comes to Alaska 


LUDWIG CAMINITA, 


LASKA, the big-game paradise of 

North America, surprisingly enough 
does not abound in all forms of wild life 
that can exist there. Some species have 
been brought dangerously close to extir- 
pation in the Territory by overhunting, 
disease, and other factors. For more than 
a decade the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
through the Alaska Game Commission, has 
been restocking various areas of Alaska 
with big game, upland game birds, and 
other wild life. 

The results have been gratifying. The 
1939 annual report of Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, chief of the Biological Survey, shows 
that plantings of beavers, snowshoe hares, 
and muskrats on Kodiak Island a few 
years ago have resulted in excellent in- 
creases in these species. 

On Afognak Island eight elk were re- 
leased in 1927. By last year, this small 
herd had multiplied to more than 100 elk. 

Even bison, traditional kings of the west- 
ern plains, have fared well in the great 
northern Territory. In 1928 the Biological 
Survey transported 19 buffaloes from Mon- 
tana to the Big Delta region near Fair- 
banks. That herd now numbers about 200. 
One of these buffaloes is an albino calf, the 
third known to exist in North America to- 
day. Of the remaining two, one is in the 
National Zoological Park, in Washington, 
D. C., and the other on the Survey’s Na- 
tional Bison Range, in Montana. 

Mountain goats and musk oxen also have 
received the attention of Survey scientists. 
In 1923, a flock of 18 mountain goats was 
taken from Juneau, on the mainland, to 
Baranoff Island, near Sitka. The flock has 
increased to more than 100 goats. Musk 
oxen were so scarce that in 1929 the Sur- 
vey obtained 34 of these animals from 
Greenland and transported them to Fair- 
banks. Thirty of the musk oxen survived 
and were transported to the Nunivak 
Island Wild Life Refuge, where within a 
decade the herd almost doubled itself. 

Encouraged by these successes, the Al- 
aska Game Commission has continued its 
restocking projects. Last year 864 eggs of 
Mongolian pheasants and 30 chukar par- 
tridges were received at experiment sta- 
tions at Petersburg and Matanuska. From 
the birds hatched, the Survey hopes to 
develop adequate breeding stock. 

A pair of wolverines and a timber wolf 
from Alaska were sent to the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department last year in ex- 
change for game birds of hardy varieties. 
Included are the brown, blue-eared, and 
cheer pheasants. Wisconsin will use the 
wolf and wolverines for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

Population increases demonstrate a grow- 
ing need for game birds of this type in 
Alaska, the Survey chief said, for although 
the Territory has an abundance of native 
ptarmigans and grouse, epizootics and en- 
vironmental conditions sweep them away at 
intervals. 

Wild life in Alaska is in good hands. 
With increased research, and _ scientific 
management, restocking programs, ade- 
quate regulations, and rigid law-enforce- 
ment, the Territory will be assured of a 
bountiful supply of wild life. 


JR. 
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So I Met a Bear 


ELLEN RACEY 


E were returning to camp, tired 
WY From a day’s outing, and I, wish- 

ing to view the home valley from 
a favorite spot on the hillside, bade the 
others go on the last quarter-mile, and I 
climbed a bit higher along the ridge. Seek- 
ing to avoid the deep snow, I ran along 


It was a slow process. It had to be, for 
a false step would have plunged me neck- 
deep in the snow between the logs. The 
length of three of these I traversed in slow 
measure and reached the trail. As soon as 
my feet hit that, I whirled and ran as | 
never had run before, down, down towards 
the camp. 

At last curiosity 
urged me look 
and there was my 
bear perched on the 
end of the log. May- 
be that was a favor- 
ite lookout of hers. 
She was still watch- 
ing me. And did I 
only imagine that 
through the dusky 
evening light those 
little eyes still glim- 
mered amusedly? 

From there I went 
slowly home, all my 
pent-up fear evap- 
orating through my 
trembling knees. 

It is reported that 
in Yellowstone Na- 


tional Park there are 


Southern Region—U. S. Forest Photo 


“A GREAT BLACK BEAR STOOD PERFECTLY STILL” 


several fallen trees finally jumping down 
onto the prone giant fir that formed my 
valley lookout. 

Then I saw it. A great black bear sat 
upright upon the other end of my fir, 
looking as surprised as I felt. Someway 
that tree didn’t look nearly as long just 
then as it had at other times. I stood per- 
fectly still. So did the bear. 

I wasn’t conscious of any fear then. 
My mind worked clearly. I began to talk 
soothingly, as I would have to a fractious 
horse or dog: “Nice bear,’ I mumbled, 
surprised to find my mouth so dry, “Nice 
bear, good old lady.” And kept my eyes 
right on hers. 

A little of this and then I took a step 
backwards onto another log, carefully and 
without haste. Haste I felt might very well 
prove disastrous just then. Mrs. Bear, with- 
out any young, fortunately, watching me, 
shuffled back a step too, feeling with her 
huge foot a firm hold on the next log which 
tilted high up the hillside. 


It was my first encounter with a bear, 
but watching those little eyes closely, I’m 
sure I detected a twinkle of amusement. 
Whatever it was, it deepened as twice she 
dropped her eyes to the little useless twenty- 
two I carried in my hand. My own eyes 
never wavered for an instant from hers as 
I backed slowly, keeping my voice little 
above a murmur, “good old bear, good old 
lady.” 

The distance gradually lengthened be- 
tween us, she heaving her big body gently 
and surely upward along her log, until she 
hunched high in the air upon its jagged 
broken end and coolly eyed me from her 
vantage point. 


630 bears, of which 
180 are grizzlies and 
450 are black bears. 


The Mocker 


JAMES WARNACK 


He sang, and all the world looked up and 
listened. 
The gift of song was granted him at 
birth— 
For angels filled his heart with hymns of 
heaven, 
And taught him to interpret them on 
earth. 


He sang to herald dawn and welcome 
twilight; 
His was the very voice of ecstasy; 
He seldom sang without a throng about 
him— 
And freely given was his minstrelsy. 


The children stopped to harken to his 
music; 
Young men and maidens paused to hear 
him sing; 
The songsters of the wild drew near to 
listen 


And vainly sought to match his caroling! 


But when on earth his farewell note 
resounded, 
Unseen he lay upon the crimsoned sod; 
For he was but a mockingbird of summer— 
His slayer was “the image of his God!” 


The medal of the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A. was awarded to Anthony Todarro of 
North Attleboro for rescuing a fox terrier 
from the icy waters of Todd’s Pond in 
March. The presentation was made by Offi- 
cer Charles E. Brown. 
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“Barney” 
NATHANIEL KRUM 


Dea, old “Barney,” youw’re laid off, 
No more collars on your neck, 
No more tugging at the trace 
As you travel at our beck. 


Yonder barn is packed with hay, 
And the crib is full of corn, 
Grass and clover carpet fields 
Where you've grazed since you were 
born. 


Spend your moments peacefully, 
Feed at leisure, rest at will, 
We have pensioned you for life 
And no longer need your skill. 


How Old Is the Horse? 


HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


O you know that the horse is probably 

the oldest of man’s helpers? And that 
when the first man came upon earth the 
horse had been here ages before him? Yes, 
the horse is so old nobody can tell just how 
old he is. Millions and millions of years, 
and then presumably millions more. 


For along with the great dinosaurs, 
whose tremendous skeletons, sometimes 
measure seventy-five feet in length, there 
came the first horses. But, oh, very dif- 
ferent from our horses. So different that 
quite likely we would not recognize them 
as being horses at all. 


Their bones were first found out in the 
rocks of our middle west. And when put to- 
gether, the wise men who found them and 
who knew the characteristics of most of the 
animal families, said, “Look, here, this 
must be the ancestor of our modern horse.” 
But, instead of being big like the dinosaur, 
he was little. Only about as large as a dog 
or a boy’s rocking horse. And instead of 
having a hoof as the horse has today, he 
had five toes on each foot. “This then,” 
continued the learned discoverers, “we will 
call the dawn horse, since, long before man, 
he came way back in the dawn of animal 
life.’ And as nowhere else in the world 
were the bones of the dawn horse found, 
they stated that North America was the 
home of the first horses. 

But now other learned men, digging for 
signs of ancient life in the river valleys of 
India, have uncovered bones of these same 
dawn horses. 

Way over there in India, if you please. 
“And how did they get here?” they asked. 
Which question is a real puzzler, isn’t it? 

But then they remembered that the 
North American dawn horses were living 
here long before the ice-age, that age 
which was noted for the enormous ice- 
sheets that swept down from the north 
over central and eastern North America 
and either destroyed in their path all life 
or else sent it migrating elsewhere. So 
these swift little horses must have gone on 
the march, seeking a warmer climate and 
grasses on which they could feed. And as 
in those remote ages what is water now 
might have been land then, some way they 
traveled on until finding luxuriant plants 
and grasses around the rivers of India, 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The “Mountie” 


W.J.BANKS 


Dismounts 


LOOKING WEST UP BOW VALLEY FROM TOP OF SULPHUR MOUNTAIN, 
BANFF NATIONAL PARK, CANADA (SUNDOWN) 


they settled down to live. Nor did they 
return to America. Instead, they remained 
in Asia, continuing to develop strength and 
size until there came to be the fine horses 
we know today. Horses that can carry 
heavy burdens. Horses that can charge in 
battle. Horses that can plow vast fields. 
Horses that can jump barriers or gallop 
gallantly across the turf. Horses so won- 
derful that the land is dotted with statues 
of famous horses and riders. 

But you may ask if the ice-age destroyed 
all of the dawn horses that remained, how 
did it happen when the early colonists went 
out to make homes for themselves in the 
West, they found wild horses rushing up 
cliffs and across plains? 

Yes, here they were, the wild horses, but 
descendants not of the ancient and orig- 
inal dawn horses but of the Spanish horses 
that had been brought to South and Cen- 
tral America by Coronado and Cortez. 


So, from the first dawn horse to the road 
and draft horses we know today, there is 
one of the oldest and most fascinating his- 
tories of any of our domestic animals. 
Think of it the next time you see a white 
horse drawing a load of hay. 


Kindness Rewarded 


One day a poor Macedonian soldier was 
leading a mule heavily laden with gold be- 
fore Alexander, for presentation to him. 
The beast had become so weary under the 
weight, however, that the soldier had not 
the heart to urge him to complete even a 
short distance to make delivery. So the 
soldier transferred the load to his own 
back. With staggering difficulty he made 
some advance, but he, too, soon began to 
sink under the burden. Alexander, seeing, 
rewarded this kind mule driver: “Friend, 
do not be weary yet. Try to carry it quite 
through to thy tent; for it is all thy own.” 


MARGARET HOLLY TUCK 


T is difficult to think of the Royal Can- 

adian Mounted Policeman without his 

horse. But, as a matter of fact, the fa- 
mous force which has so appealed to the 
imagination of Canadians and Americans 
alike, is today largely dismounted. Police 
duties have changed considerably since the 
hard-riding frontier days and the modern 
officer needs something faster than a horse 
to catch the up-to-date criminal. 


A force of 2,600 mounted policemen to- 
day have only about 150 mounts! The faith- 
ful steed has been replaced in the every-day 
duties of the Mounties by mechanized equip- 
ment. Radio-equipped autos and motor- 
cycles patrol highways and follow up 
criminal investigation work. Sailor “Mount- 
ies” pursue coastal smugglers in fast power 
boats and flying “Mounties” cover vast dis- 
tances in the far north in up-to-date air- 
craft. Sledge dogs are still used in the 
arctic and sub-arctic, but in all the vast 
northern territories not a single police horse 
remains. 

However, in the remaining mounted sec- 
tions the standard of training is still high 
and the well-kept and well-treated horses 
are one of the force’s chief prides even 
today. They often appear in guards of 
honor and perform their famous musical 
ride at shows, sometimes visiting United 
States cities. Tourists may see a scarlet- 
coated horseman patrolling government 
property at Ottawa or the motor roads in 
the mountain parks. This mounted con- 
stable has chosen the top of Sulphur Moun- 
tain in Banff National Park for a twilight 
chat with a befeathered tribesman whose 
cayuse contrasts sharply with the well- 
groomed police horse. 


The mounted squads are not maintained 
merely for their appeal to tourists. Care- 
fully trained in mob control, they may be 
despatched to any part of Canada where 
local authorities fear disorder because of 
strikes, ete. Experienced police officials feel 
that the place of the horse in the enforce- 
ment of law and order is still an important 


one. 
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Toa Spitz 
BETTY L. LABADIE 


Wee, whimpering mite of puppyhood, 
I lost my heart to you 

The day your mistress brought you, decked 
In bow of crimson hue. 


Your puppy heart soon understood 
That you had come to stay, 

And you endeared yourself to me 
A thousand times each day. 


The do’s and don’t’s of dogdom, too, 
You had to learn from me; 

And who can say which suffered more 
At punishment’s decree? 


Then came those pain-filled days that found 
Your fever raging high, 

And as you gasped through tortured lungs, 
I prayed that you might die. 


But you had come of sturdy stock— 
God bless your fighting heart! 

Perhaps your very love of man 
Forbade that life depart. 


Devoted, quivering bit of life, 
What lessons you could teach! 

Your love and loyalty and faith 
All human traits outreach. 


Dear full-fledged guardian of my home, 
I lose my heart anew 

Each time I look into your eyes 
And see the soul of you. 


Dog Chooses His Own 
Church 


GRACE ELLIS FOWLER 


S Father O’Day, a devout, middle-aged 

priest, crossed the street from the 
Hamilton home to the parsonage he said 
to himself, “My, how I want to own that 
dog, ‘Bray.’ He is a beauty and such in- 
telligence! I wonder if the Hamiltons really 
appreciate him. I think I will try one more 
time to buy him when Mr. Hamilton gets 
home.” 

Bray, the dog in question, was a nine 
months old Llewellyn setter. No one could 
dispute the fact of his beauty—almost 
entirely white, with a few flecks of black 
marking him perfectly. He was a graceful, 
friendly dog with unusually kind eyes, and 
could boast a pedigree that would be the 
envy of any dog. 

A friend had presented Bray, when he 
was six weeks old, to Mr. Hamilton as a 
birthday gift, but the dog proved to be one 
too many for that family. They had an old 
dog, “Bob,” they had raised from puppy- 
hood and he greatly resented Bray’s pres- 
ence in his household. Bob, being just dog, 
still had feeling and was so envious of 
attentions paid Bray that he absolutely 
refused any of the advances made by the 
puppy: He made Bray’s life miserable and 
his own more miserable from the day of 
Bray’s arrival. 

Father O’Day was a_ supplementary 
priest for this parish and perhaps lonely, 
so he appreciated the friendly puppy who 
seemed conscious of the Father’s serenity 
and recognized in him a friend and master. 
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He would never 
cross the street until 
the priest raised his 
hand and gave per- 
mission. He was a 
daily visitor to the 
parsonage, much to 
old Bob’s relief. 

Perhaps it was 
Bray’s contact with 
this worthy man 
that caused him to 
have his religious 
tendency. Be that as 
it may, he was de- 
termined to go to 
Sunday-school and 
made several at- 
tempts at both Sun- 
day-school and 
church in the First 
Methodist where the 
Hamiltons attended. 
Each attempt was 
thwarted. He was 
never permitted to 
stay for a full ser- 
vice, so he gave up 
the Methodist idea 
and tried the Catho- 
lice Church. 

It was during com- 
munion service that 
a beautiful white 
setter marched up 
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“JATACON,” PERSIAN CAT, FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN 
CHAMPION CLASS AT ANNUAL SHOW OF ATLANTIC CAT 
CLUB SOME YEARS AGO 
Owned by Mrs. Ethel D. Mellor, Plymouth, Massachusetts 


the aisle to where 
the priest was reading the sermon. The dog 
put his front feet on the communion rail 
and looked adoringly at the Father, who, to 
the consternation of the congregation, put 
his hand out on the shaggy head and actu- 
ally whispered one word. The dog dropped 
at his feet just outside the rail. 

At the close of the service, Father O’Day 
came over to the Hamiltons and told, laugh- 
ingly, how he had been proselyting. Since 
Bray had shown preference for the Catho- 
lic Church and had taken communion with 
them, it was decided that was where he 
should go. 

Father O’Day left with a happy heart 
and a happy dog because their love was 
mutually shared. He left Old Bob, happier 
than he had been for a year, to reign again 
supreme in the Hamilton household. 


Healthy Signs 
HILLIARD FOLEY 


HAT the more enlightened people are 

always kind and merciful to animals 
is again apparent in the following incidents 
—some of which may not have come to your 
notice. 

The Duchess of Kent recently declared 
that she would realize a life’s dream if she 
could own a live Australian native bear. 
But she declined the offer of a Tasmanian 
to take her one when she heard that the 
climatic changes in passing through the 
tropics might expose the animal to 
pneumonia. 

A callous lumber-jack was having great 
“fun” during lunch hour by rolling up 
small pills of bread containing specks of 
tobacco in their centers and throwing them 
to the birds. The birds, after swallowing 
the pellets, would become dizzy, then reel 


over and die. When the foreman heard of 
it, he was furious and discharged the man 
at once. This same lumber-camp foreman 
(known to the writer) has his own way of 
choosing his teamsters. If the candidate 
reaches for the whip before taking up the 
reins, he will not get the job. 


Not long ago a hot-tempered huckster 
was accused of beating his horse—a frail, 
bony animal. The magistrate ordered him 
to purchase a second-hand truck, telling 
him that he could lose his temper with 
that as often as he wished. 


An editor, rejecting an offering, informed 
the wouid-be contributor that his publica- 
tion had not yet reached the depths of 
accepting the story of a dog’s being killed. 

It will be noticed that in all the above 
cases the humane people are intelligent, 
significant folks in more-or-less important 
positions. But the sentiment is gripping 
the masses. Bull-fights at the World’s Fair, 
we are told, proved so tame an attraction 
that they were discontinued owing to lack 
of patronage. 

And again: One morning of late the 
writer stood in an angered, scowling crowd 
who were watching a policeman firing a 
rifle into the branches of a lofty elm where 
a strange bird was perched. But when the 
constable’s third shot severed the twig and 
both it and the bird came fluttering lightly 
to the ground, then we saw light. The little 
fellow’s claws had become entangled in 
some matted thread that had gotten up 
there somehow. The officer released the 
tiny feet, and the bird flew away, un- 
harmed. Then the scowls turned to smiles, 
and the light-hearted crowd skipped away, 
laughing. It was a rescue that touched 
every soul. 


Humane literature is bearing fruit. 
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The Dog in Health and 
Sickness 


N the interest of the dog, we take the 

following from the pamphlet entitled 
“The Dog, Its Care in Health and Disease,” 
issued by the Veterinary Department of 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital: 


Fleas 

Spirits of camphor applied on a sponge 
rubbed over the body will have the desired 
effect. A powder containing 2% derris root 
extract can be secured of almost any drug- 
gist. This may be dusted well into the fur 
twice each week. A creolin bath composed 
of one teaspoonful of creolin to a quart of 
warm water may be used. Still another 
effective wash is the following kerosene 
soap emulsion: Dissolve one-half pound of 
hard soap in one gallon of boiling water. 
While still hot add one-half gallon of kero- 
sene and stir well until the whole is a 
cream-like mixture. Use one part of this 
mixture to ten parts of water as a bath. 


Wounds 


In the treatment of wounds do not use 
drugs which are poisonous to the animal, 
for a dog is subject to poisoning from 
absorption, also from licking the wound. 
The following is a safe procedure: When 
first noticed, paint the wound once with 
tincture of iodine and dust well with dry 
boracic acid powder. For future dressings 
a solution of boracic acid (two teaspoonfuls 
to a glass of warm water) may be used as 
a wash, and dry boracie acid may be dusted 
onto the wound following the washing with 
the solution. A 3% Carrel-Dakin solution 
is also an effective wash to use on wounds. 


Worms 


Puppies are subject to worms, and often- 
times develop fits as a result. For the 
destruction of so-called round or wire 
worms, use the following: 


Fluid extract pink root ........... 2 drams 
Fluid extract senna ............... 2 drams 
2 drams 
Syrup licorice root ................ 2 drams 


Give a teaspoonful on the tongue every 
other morning for three mornings. If a 
large dog, give two teaspoonfuls. 


A Font of Friendships 


JOHN P. DINNENY 


IGHTEEN months ago I came to the 

city, a stranger from the country. I 
soon discovered the cold unfriendliness of 
the metropolis to be a harsh reality. Lone- 
some and heartsick, I sent for my dog 
whom I had left behind. I then took on a 
new lease on life, began enjoying myself, 
but poor “Spot” simply pined in the close 
confinement of leash, busy streets and 
cramped apartment houses. After two 
months I reluctantly came to the decision 
that the city was no place for the little 
fellow, and sent him back to his beloved 
lots and hills. 

But that is not the main point of my 
story. Spot’s short stay greatly helped me 
to adapt myself to metropolitan life, not so 
much from his presence alone, but rather 
from the friends and acquaintances I made 
directly through him. It once again illus- 
trates the universal appeal dogs make to 
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care and marvelous efficiency, 
the goat dog hazes them toward 
the bedding grounds, where 
they will be safe from ma- 
rauding coyotes and bobcats 
for the night. 

As the goats approach the 
pens, the dog bounds ahead to 
clear the way for their com- 
ing. He dashes at a flock of 
chickens, as if they might 
harm his goats. They flee to 
cover. He barks at the milk 
cow, to make her move on. He 
charges at the mules, baying 
loudly. The mules sometimes 
will paw or kick or bite his 
goats. 

An old bull stands in the 
way. The dog nips him in the 
nose, pinches his hocks. The 
old bull bellows in anger, but 
he makes way for the goats 
the dog is bringing in. 

The goats trail into the pens, 
sniffing and snorting and rat- 
tling the loose stones with their 
little hard hoofs. A light cloud 
of hoof-pounded dust hangs 
suspended in the air behind 


all manner of men, and the power they 
possess to draw folks together in congenial 
brotherhood. 

Hardly a day passed, when exercising 
Spot, that I did not strike up several ac- 
quaintances. Instinctively, it seemed, other 
dog lovers on the same chore and myself 
were drawn together to talk about our pets, 
the weather, and eventually other topics. 
And many who were not owners lingered, 
stopped, with a friendly pat, a “nice dog,” 
“wish I had one.” Their faces, ordinarily 
masked by the city’s callousness, would 
light up in a shy wistful smile, and in those 
moments I’d glimpse the collective heart 
of mankind in all its eagerness to seek 
everything that is noble and good if given 
the opportunity. 

These daily rounds of exercising Spot 
laid the foundations of several valued and 
enduring friendships. Gratefully I thank 
him, now happily roaming his beloved coun- 
tryside. And sometimes when I get think- 
ing way up in the clouds, I give every man 
a dog—rich, poor, black, white, Republican, 
Democrat, in fact every opposite, and turn 
them all loose on an exercising stroll. Then 
I like to imagine the solution of all our 
many problems in a spirit of tolerance and 
understanding based upon a dog-inspired 
camaraderie. But here the sense of reality 
intervenes. Yet of such stuff dreams are 
made, and to the majority of people 
throughout the world today, dreams are 
mankind’s only remaining benison. 


Goat Dog 
FRED GIPSON 


T is sundown at the S. K. Fowler ranch, 

on the San Antonio River, not far from 
the little town of Kenedy, Texas. Out of the 
mesquite and retama brush, singly, in pairs, 
in threes, fours and dozens, stream the 
herd of short-haired spotted goats. They 
move toward the night pens. 

Barking at a laggard here, nipping gent- 
ly at a heel there, working with loving 


them. 

Maybe the ranchman is close by to shut 
the gate after the goats. Maybe not. It 
doesn’t matter. The dog has put them 
there, and he won’t let them out before 
morning. He may trot out to the horse 
trough to lap a thirsty tongue in the water. 
He may go to the kitchen door for a hand- 
out of food from the ranch cook. But al- 
ways he keeps an eye on the goats. And 
the moment one ventures out of the pen, 
he dashes back to round it in. 

The goat dog sleeps in the pen with his 
charges, where he can protect them during 
the night. For the life of the goats is his 
life. Was he not nursed by a mother goat 
from the time he was born? Hasn’t he lived 
with the goats, rambled with them, guarded 
them from beasts of prey, loved them like 
a dog will love anything he’s given a chance 
to love? His love for the goats is the only 
love he has ever known. And every warm- 
blooded creature must have something to 
love. 

Not even a man dare disturb the goat 
herd when it is feeding out in the brush. 
Not, if he’s a stranger. Somehow, a good 
goat dog—and there are many in South 
Texas—seems to understand about a 
rancher and his ownership of the animals 
on his land. But a stranger, in the sight 
of a goat dog, is no different from a pan- 
ther or a hungry wolf. Let a man seek to 
catch a goat out of the old dog’s flock, and 
he will be met with the same fierce recep- 
tion from this staunch defender. 

It is a good lesson in faith and ilove and 
loyalty for one to watch how fondly a South 
Texas goat dog takes care of the goats he 
lives with and how he will risk his life any 
time, day or night, to see that no harm 
comes to one of them. 


The fruition of the greatest art will 
never civilize the world. ... When we learn 
to be kind to animals we will be kind to our 
neighbors. The day of wars will pass. It 
does mean changing human nature, a slow 
process, but it can be done. 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 
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AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Horses in Ireland 


ELEBRATED as it is for its fine 

horses, many of which from time to 
time are imported into this country, Ireland 
has also its problem of the old, worn-out 
horse which, having served his day, and, en- 
titled to a painless death, is sold over and 
over again until utterly played out, and then 
perhaps shipped abroad for butchering. 
Against this latter fate and for his general 
protection in old age, the International 
League for the Protection of Horses was 
organized. The Irish branch of this League 
is buying as many of the unfortunate, 
faithful old servants of man as its funds 
permit, and giving them a merciful death 
free from suffering. A hundred and thirty- 
eight were bought in and about Dublin the 
past twelve months and humanely put to 
sleep. 


The Animals of Finland 


Though Finland may be no longer facing 
Russia’s invading armies, the poor animals 
that are left within its borders need help 
as well as its people. Finland has been long 
noted for the care given its domestic ani- 
mals. Madame de Gripenberg, wife of the 
Finnish minister in London, writes: “I have 
visited cow stables, dog kennels and horse 
stables which are heated and so clean and 
beautifully kept that I consider them better 
in some cases than the houses in which 
human beings live.” 

Before the war, Finland had approxi- 
mately 350,000 horses and about 1,000 
reindeer. How many are left, how many 
have perished, no man knows. 


Rangoon, India 


In this far-off city of the Orient, there is 
an S. P. C. A. which has its animal hospi- 
tal. In its last report it states that during 
1938, 5,057 patients were cared for. The 
hospital has eighteen stalls for ponies and 
bullocks, including three fly-proof stalls for 
protecting injured animals from annoyance 
by insects, a large open shed for bullocks, 
buffaloes, goats and sheep, pig pens, pens 
for chicks and other birds, washing tanks, 
and quarters for the staff. 
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What Happens to Animals 
In Time of War? 


HIS question is asked by Animals in 

War Time, published by the Animal De- 
fence and Anti-Vivisection Society, London, 
England. We quote from an article in that 
publication as follows: 

“They share, and are given more than 
their share of suffering. Horses are com- 
mandeered for cavalry and transport; they 
have to endure shot and shell, terror, 
strain, overwork, sometimes lack of food 
and water. In his recent broadcast in Lon- 
don, the French Minister of Finance, Mon- 
sieur M. Reynaud, stated that in many 
French villages today there is only one 
horse left. This statement disposes of the 
idea that modern warfare has little use for 
horses. In the recent attack on Poland, the 
Polish Cavalry distinguished itself by 
charges on the tanks and mechanized units 
of the German army. It is not difficult to 
imagine the fate of the horses thus used. 
Dogs are now trained for war, and used 
in trench warfare as messengers and scouts. 
The French Army has opened recently a 
station for Alsatians and sheep dogs where 
they will be accepted as gifts or on loan 
for the duration of the war. They are often 
wounded, and undergo all the hardships of 
the soldier. 

“Cattle and sheep are driven to the front 
to be slaughtered for food, and have to 
endure much suffering. They, too, are 
bombed in fields and meadows in the ruth- 
less war on civil populations. Pigeons are 
used as messengers; the ‘instincts’ of the 
homing pigeon are precious assets in time 
of war. When towns are evacuated, ani- 
mals—dogs and cats—are often left behind 
to starve, to roam the street, to be trapped 
and killed by any convenient method. 
Horses, dogs, cats and birds suffer terror 
and death.” 


The Hen-Battery System 


Shortly before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, the Animal Defence Society of 
London was engaged in successful agitation 
against the cruelties of the hen-battery 
system. The press gave excellent support, 
and there were signs of weakening on the 
part of the trade supporters of the hen- 
battery. The continuation of this agitation 
at the present time would be fruitless. The 
need for home production of eggs is now 
very great, and there is no sympathy to 
spare for hundreds of thousands of hens 
confined in small cages. The hen-battery 
system flourishes—people are encouraged to 
put batteries in sheds, in backyards, any- 
where where there is a chance of egg pro- 
duction. The other day one of the big Lon- 
don daily newspapers carried an advertise- 
ment of a new type of hen-battery, which 
“requires no hen-run” and which is “no 
larger than a chest-of-drawers” 2 ft. x 3 ft., 
4 ft. x 6 ft., arranged to house twelve 
birds, and to be kept in any shed. Prolific 
egg production is promised. Such wicked 
and cruel treatment of living birds passes 
unnoticed. 

—Animals in War Time 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. when making your will. 


May, 1940 


Proclaims Animal Week 


Governor Saltonstall Pays Tribute to 
President Rowley in Annual 
Pronouncement 


J UST before leaving Massachusetts for 
a much-needed vacation, March 28, 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts issued the following: 


More than 25 years ago an obscure, re- 
tired linotype operator in Charleston, S. C., 
conceived the idea of a national Be Kind to 
Animals Week and tried in vain to have 
some influential humane society carry out 
his plan. 

It was not until our own Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, President of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. and the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Boston, finally listened to 
these pleas that the idea was adopted and 
taken up by humane organizations through- 
out the country. Now press, pulpit, and 
radio from coast to coast join with several 
hundred anti-cruelty societies in stressing 
this week in behalf of those who cannot 
speak for themselves, and school children 
everywhere take part in exercises teaching 
lessons in kindness to animals. 

It was another prominent son of Massa- 
chusetts, Edward Everett Hale, who said: 
“We are all in the same boat, both men and 
animals.” 


Recognizing the claims upon us of beast 
and bird for kindness, mercy and justice, 
and in accordance with the proposed na- 
tional observance of a special week for 
their benefit, I hereby designate the week of 
April 15 to 20, 1940, as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
and Sunday, April 14, as 
HUMANE SUNDAY 


At the suggestion of the Commissioner 
of Education, Friday, April 12, will be ob- 
served as 


HUMANE DAY IN SCHOOLS 


It is fitting that our children everywhere 
should be instructed in those humane prin- 
ciples for which the people of Massachu- 
setts have ever stood. It would be appro- 
priate also for editors, ministers, and 
speakers on platform or radio to add their 
influence by speaking a word in behalf of 
our animal friends during Humane Sunday 
and the week following. 


From Greater Miami 


An excellent report of the Dade County 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Miami, Florida, has just reached 
us telling of the unusually large number of 
small animals picked up or brought to its 
shelter. There was a total of 4,898 dogs 
and 6,080 cats. Those not restored to owners 
or placed in good homes were humanely 
put to sleep. During the year the Society 
investigated 616 cases of reported cruelty; 
and carried forward its work of humane 
education in the public schools of the coun- 
ty. Like all humane organizations, the 
Society needs additional funds for enlarg- 
ing its work, and we trust the people of 
Florida will generously respond to its needs. 
Its address is 9,501 Northwest 22nd Av- 
enue, Miami, Florida. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
*PHiLip SrocKToN, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 
* Deceased 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HeRMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKEeRs, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosEPH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres., MRS. DONALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres., Mrs. Ropert NEwcoms, Treas. 

Women's Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorGeE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres. ; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EDITH WASH- 
_— CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 

reas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 15,679 
Cases investigated ............. 373 
Animals examined ............. 5,592 
Animals placed in h 225 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 54 
Number of prosecutions......... 2 
Number of convictions.......... > 
Horses taken from work........ 8 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 37 
Small animals humanely put to sleep _ 1,580 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 51,063 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
58 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL | 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue, Telephone, Longwood 6100 


. SCHROEDER, b.v.M. 

. SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p. 

SCHNELLE, v.M.p. | 
MUNSON, v.M.p. | 
. BLAKELY, v.M.p. | 
ROBERTSON, v.M.p. | 
ARLEIN, D.v.M. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


| 
Veterinarians | 
| 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
H 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. . L. SMEAD, 'D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 731 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,669 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ........ 168 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 514 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 454,627 
635,731 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


Accounts of Be Kind to Animals Week 
celebrations appeared in newspapers 


throughout the country. We are anxious to 
have these for our report in the June issue, 
but they must be received early in May. 


Press Herald-Express Photo 


“DUKE” AND “SKEEZIX” 
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Almost Unbelievable 


STORY appeared in the Portland 

(Maine) Press Herald, March 4, with 
a photograph of two dogs that certainly 
should be recognized hereafter as Damon 
and Pythias. 

“Duke,” owned by a Mr. Galen Ward of 
North Bath, Maine, was caught in a fox 
trap, was missing from Sunday until the 
following Friday during one of the intense 
cold spells of the recent winter. A neigh- 
bor of Mr. Ward’s, Mr. Carroll D. Burn- 
ham, the owner of the dog called “Skeezix,” 
according to the newspaper report, had 
wondered at the strange conduct of Skeezix 
who was much attached to the dog, Duke. 
On the Friday above-mentioned, Mr. Burn- 
ham’s wife heard a bark which she was 
sure was from the dog, Duke, that had been 
missing so long, inasmuch as Duke belonged 
to her father. Mr. Burnham got up from 
a sick bed, put on his snowshoes, took his 
dog, Skeezix, and told him to find Duke. 
The dog led him to his entrapped compan- 
ion. 

The strange thing about it was that for 
days Skeezix had been eating only a part 
of his regular meals, taking the rest in his 
mouth and disappearing. Also, if he got 
hold of a bone he would leave the premises 
carrying it with him. His owner thought 
that he was burying his food. Come to find 
out, Skeezix had been carrying a part of 
his daily meals to the entrapped dog. 

This story seemed so incredible that we 
wrote to Mr. Burnham to discover if it 
could be verified. We have now an inter- 
esting letter from Mr. Burnham in which 
he says, “Your letter of March 27, in re- 
gard to an article that was in the Portland 
Press Herald, is absolutely true.” In addi- 
tion to carrying part of his regular meals 
and an occasional bone, Mr. Burnham says 
that Skeezix also had been going down on 
the ice, where the fishermen had thrown 
unmarketable fish outside of their smelt 
shanty, and coming back with her mouth 
: full of the fish and going 
@ where Duke was. Mr. Burn- 
ham also says, “If she had not 
fed him I think he would sure- 
ly not have lived, or he would 
have gnawed his foot off.” 

All lovers of dogs will find 
in this true story, a new evi- 
dence of something in the 
brains of these age-long com- 
panions of man akin to some 
of the finer characteristics of 
their masters. 


Way to Happiness 


“Be kinder than necessary,” 
a suggestion spoken from a 
New York pulpit, ought to be 
put in neon lights on the foot 
of every bed so it could be read 
every morning, says the New 
York Times. If all should de- 
cide to follow this suggestion 
for a day, one need not be sur- 
prised if by midafternoon a 
glance in a mirror would show 
a smile. By Christmas time, if 
faithful to the practice, be the 
day ever so dismal, there will 
be a bit of brightness. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
. Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 


see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MARCH, 1940 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 680 
Number of addresses made, 317 
Number of persons in audiences, 52,742 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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From the Orient 


HERE is an Oriental Humane Educa- 
tion Association, with headquarters in 

Lebanon, Syria. This covers, to a greater 
or lesser extent, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine 
and Transjordan. At the head of this work 
there has been for some years a young man 
by the name of N. B. Matta. He has been 
associated with our Humane Education 
work for a number of years and we have 
spoken of him often in our magazine. In 
his last letter he says, after speaking of 
the serious experiences through which so 
many men and animals are passing at this 
time in the regions spoken of above, that 
fourteen cases were brought to court during 
the month of February, and that some of 
the offenders were sentenced and some 
fined. He says, “It is interesting to note 
that the courts still give consideration and 
concern to protect our dumb friends.” 

During the month of February, twelve 
dogs, eight cats and two donkeys were hu- 
manely put to sleep; and three dogs, three 
cats; six horses, four donkeys, three mules 
and two rabbits were cared for; and four 
dogs, four donkeys, two horses and one cow 
were restored to their owners. 

We shall have an annual report from Mr. 
Matta to print later in the spring. 

We have supplied Mr. Matta with Band 
of Mercy buttons and literature since he 
began his work. 


Do You Know the Cost of It? 


Years ago we published the following 
statement: 

“Tf an officer of the government met each 
workman and other toiler of the land, night 
by night, as he returned home, and de- 
manded, and obtained, a good per cent of 
each day’s wage or salary, and said, ‘This 
is for battleships and armies and for ex- 
penses connected with past wars’; and the 
citizen thus held up, night after night, 
looked at last squarely into the eyes of the 
fact that 72 per cent of all the national 
income was going year after year for this 
purpose, it may be he would some day won- 
der if it paid this land, unthreatened by 
war, and at peace with all the world, to 
leave itself only 28 per cent of its income 
for all other government expenses, improve- 
ments, public buildings, etc.” 


The Treasury has stopped estimating the 
cost of war, past and present, as it did for 
years. We are wondering, with a budget of 
about nine billion dollars this year, and the 
Army and Navy taking approximately two 
billion of that, what the present rate would 
be. 


An Appeal from Hungary 


Many of our readers know of the desper- 
ate struggle Mme. Camilla von Corbelar of 
Szeged, Hungary, has been carrying on to 
awaken some interest there where the suf- 
fering among animals is so great. She has 
spared nothing in the way of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to this cause. The situation 
is most serious. Any gifts we shall be glad 
to transmit to her if sent to Our Dumb 
Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. 


May, 1940 
Would That My Wish 


SALVATORE MARSIGLIA 


I want to build a home, someday, 
To which I can invite 

All homeless, friendless animals 
To spend each wintry night; 

And I would feed each dog and cat 
A feast fit for a king, 

And gloat in all the gratitude 
Of every furry thing. 


With blankets warm to cover them, 
And water by their heads, 

I’d make the rounds to say goodnight 
By all the little beds. 

And how my heart would swell with joy 
At what my wish had brought... 

Sweet happiness to make content 
A life with sorrow fraught. 


So many, many little paws, 
Weary and cold and sore, 

Seek love and comfort from a world 
Immersed. in hate and war. 

So many, many little lives 
Which science offers to 

A grim, insatiable, senseless god, 
Seek gratitude from you. 


Therefore, a kindness in my heart 
Condemns their futile death; 

Would every furry vagabond 
Might draw a happy breath. 

But till their lives draw to a close, 
A dog or cat may find 

That not all ears and eyes are closed, 
And that most hearts are kind. 


One Day’s Work at Fez 


From Superintendent Delon’s report for 
February we select that of a single day, 
the 13th. 


Tuesday 13th. 7.30 A.M. Usual work. 
Two men inspecting pack-animals at Bab 
Ftouh. Sending 3 donkeys to Hospital, one 
with the help of the French policeman. 
Destroying one Arab bit. 10 A.M. Motor 
lorry of Travaux Municipaux transporting 
dung. Men cleaning stables. 12 Noon, sent 
ambulance to Ville Nouvelle to transport 
one lame donkey fallen by the way. 1.30 
P.M. to 3.30 P.M. Vet. visit, Dr. Bouguer- 
eau inspecting and treating many out- 
patients, and 12 lame animals we have in 
Hospital today for treatment. Numbering 
many horses of public carriages sent by 
Police Dept. Treating the dog of Mr. Mon- 
sonego of the British Consulate. Animals in 
Hospital, 57. 


Fondouk Report for February—29 Days 


Daily average large animals 51.6 
Forage for same $ 31.96 
Put to sleep 14 2.30 
Transportation 1.40 
Daily average dogs 5.9 
Forage for same 2.30 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 61.64 
Superintendent’s salary 100.00 
Veterinaries’ salaries 17.18 
Motor ambulance upkeep 4.48 
Motor bicycles upkeep 1.04 
Sundries 44.94 
Actual operating expenses $267.19 


Entries: 5 horses, 23 mules, 59 donkeys. 
Exits: 3 horses, 27 mules, 42 donkeys. 


Outpatients treated: 204 horses, 35 mules, 37 don- 
keys, 11 dogs, 1 goat. 


Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native fondouks. 
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May, 1940 
The Maiden 


MARION H. ADDINGTON 


May is like a maiden, 
Full of winsome grace, 

Walking flower-laden 
Every lovely place; 


Where a shadow passes 
From the purple hills, 

Over springing grasses 
Bright with daffodils; 


Where the lilac showers 
Petals in the rain, 

And the maple flowers 
Fall along the lane; 


Where the dew is lying 
Wet upon the thorn, 
And the bluebirds flying 

Through the rosy morn. 


May is like a maiden, 
Young and eager-eyed, 

Walking flower-laden 
Through the country-side. 


Although the beaver has been known to 
reach a weight of 68 pounds, he belongs to 
the same family as the squirrel and the 
mouse. There once was a prehistoric form 
of the animal which weighed about 400 
pounds, judging from fossil remains. There 
are thousands of places in the United 
States and Canada which bear the beaver’s 
name, and, although he has been extinct in 
England since the thirteenth century, there 
are at least a dozen places on the Island— 
such as Beverly, Beverstone and Bevers- 
brook—which still bear witness to his 
former habitat. 
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How Aquatic Birds Keep House 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


“wore a nest of robins in her hair,” 

must have been a cherry, or perhaps 
a mulberry, since it is a well-known fact 
that the robin redbreast family prefer 
tree-apartments with a cafeteria on the 
premises! 

There are many birds, however, which do 
not build “in the hair” of any tree, but 
choose rather to “set up housekeeping” on 
terra firma. Aquatic birds, in particular, 
have this ground-floor complex; and this 
seems odd in view of their abiding predilec- 
tion for water. Yet, after all, this may be 
the reason—for when one is a bird and 
has paddled around in water all day, good 
earth underfoot does feel comfortable; and 
to have a cozy nest, within walking dis- 
tance of a beach or branch or brook, is 
“ducky” indeed! 

At least, the mallards and the canvas- 
back ducks seem to think so, for they build 
their nests on marshy ground, hidden away 
in a thicket of rushes and reeds. Mrs. C-B 
Duck really prefers a semi-floating nest- 
boat, and builds a deep basket-like affair 
of sticks and reeds, anchoring it in a clump 
of water-grown plants; and here Master 
Donald and little sister Daisy can swim in 
the backyard to their hearts’ content. 

Their first cousin (and an “ugly duck- 
ling’), the shy, pied-billed, bobbed-tailed 
grebe, has a floating palace of grass and 
reeds. When baby grebes first leave the 
nest, it is aboard the back of their father 
or mother, but they soon “take to water,” 
as does every duck. 

According to legendary lore the halcyon 


J OYCE KILMER’S famous tree that 


Courtesy of U. S. Recruiting News 


THE WATERFOWL ALWAYS HAVE A WELCOME FOR VISI- 
TORS OFFERING FOOD AT FORT SNELLING SANCTUARY, 
: MINNESOTA 


birds (better known today as kingfishers) 
were said to build floating nests on the 
ocean and were thought to “possess mys- 
terious power to calm troubled waters dur- 
ing the nesting season”—hence the origin 
of the term “halcyon days,” meaning, days 
of fair weather. 

Apropos of other significant bird-terms, 
it is interesting to know that the petrel, 
which forms its nest in the sand in locali- 
ties adjoining the sea, derives its name 
from a Bible character—Peter, the Apostle 
who walked on the waves, for this reason; 
when the birds are in pursuit of food, they 
extend their wings, and appear to walk on 
the surface of the water. And in direct con- 
trast to the fair-weather halcyons, seamen 
predict “poor sailing weather,” when the 
water-walkers take to the air and circle 
around a ship, this is why the birds are 
often called “stormy petrels.” 

Continuing the census of ground-nesting 
water-birds, the huge-billed brown and 
white pelicans should be mentioned. The 
former chooses a sandy setting for their 
nesting home, which is a substantial struc- 
ture of twigs and leaves and weeds, usually 
located on small islands in the sea but 
never far from the mainland. The latter 
pelican folk have for their building site 
floating islands of massed drift-wood and 
vegetation. Easily disturbed, the seemingly 
ever-smiling birds will desert their eggs 
and young on the slightest provocation; 
despite this desertion, pelican colonies are 
on the increase. In more recent years they 
have been set apart on Federal wild-bird 
reservations where they can build nests 
and live unmolested lives. 

Another bird receiving Government pro- 
tection is the common tern, a graceful 
water-fowl with forked but feathery tail, 
and needle-sharp bill, whose “Home Sweet 
Home” is a scooped-out, saucer-like hole in 
the sand on some treasure island of the 
sea. Noisy and restless in nature, they 
have gained the name of “wide-awake;” 
and in his day Audubon—the world’s great- 
est bird-lover, described a visit to a tern 
rookery: “Rising in swarms like those of 
bees in their hives, with cries that deafen 
one... I felt as if the birds would raise 
me from the ground, so thick were they all 
around and so quick the motion of their 
wings.” 

Among the feathered architects who 
build more imposing nests on the ground 
are the long-legged, and longer-necked 
flamingoes. If looking on during the build- 
ing process, one might fancy these colorful 
(rosy-pink) creatures were making “mud 
pies;” but after much scraping and patting 
into shape with bill and feet, a foot-high 
nest is formed out of the muddy mass. 
When completed and somewhat dried out, 
one or two chalky-white eggs are deposited 
therein; Mater Flamingo attends to the 
incubation, and soon there are the web- 
footed stilt-like legs of young Master Flam, 
stepping from the nest. 

If sky-scraper effects in straw and reeds 
are desired, engage a swan to do the work! 
Both the Mister and the Madam (mated 
for life) toil indefatigably when building— 
a coastline or an island site is chosen, then 
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begins the huge building project. 

When completed the nest reaches a 
height of some three feet, and is some five 
or six feet in diameter. “High and dry 
from possible floods,” seems a slogan of 
the swans when they start erecting their 
down-lined nests of reeds and grass, of 
sticks and straw. 

If aquatic birds could speak they might 
have this to say: “Feathered land-lubbers 
may build on bush and bough, and sing 
‘rock-a-bye-baby, on the tree-top,’ 


But as for us, we think it best 
To have a land, or water, nest!” 


Partly Propaganda 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


During the severe snowstorms and bliz- 
zards of the winter of 1940 the usual story 
was heralded by sportsmen and hunters 
that quails and other birds were frozen 
and starved by scores and the attempt was 
made to give the impression that such an 
agency had much more to do with causing 
a scarcity of birds than the onslaughts of 
the hunting gentry. 

Having lived all my life in a region of 
blizzards and birds I can testify that no 
deaths of birds by blizzards have ever come 
under my observation. I believe such sto- 
ries are much exaggerated in an attempt to 
minimize the good results of strict game 
laws. 

During this same winter a few days 
after a record-breaking snowstorm and 
blizzard I was out in a cornfield and saw a 
covey of about twenty quails which seemed 
to have come through the rigors of the 
storm and were none the worse for it. 
Horned larks, meadowlarks and juncos 
came into the barnyard and ate with the 
livestock right along and so did quails but 
not so much. If not molested, wild life will 
usually take care of itself. I do not claim 
that birds are never lost in blizzards or 
frozen to death, for perhaps some are, but 
I have never seen any. I often put out 
coarse ground corn and meat scraps for the 


birds. 


The caw of the common crow is well 
known, but its love notes and its conversa- 
tional abilities when ministering to its 
young are seldom recognized. In early 
spring or late winter the crow often gives 
forth quite musical sounds. 


Song After Sorrow 
BUENA SOWELL 


Out of injustice, 

Out of a wrong, 

Out of your suffering 
Comes a sweet song. 
Two careless urchins 
Robbed your new nest, 
Stilled all the gladness 
In your glad breast. 
Sweeter your carol, 
Fuller each note, 
Purer staccato 

From your wee throat. 
I, too, have suffered, 

I have known wrong; 
Teach me your courage, 
Teach me your song. 
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The Screech Owl 


ALVIN M. 


PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


T is likely to be August or even Sep- 
baled before you hear the peculiar 

quavering, wailing notes that tell you a 
pair of screech owls is in the neighborhood, 
the birds flitting about in the dusk or 
perching in a tree or on the ridge of the 
house. The notes also have a crooning, 
tender quality, and sometimes one hears 
clucking notes as well as others harder to 
describe. Because of the tremulous quality 
of the notes, the screech owl is also known 
as the shivering owl. 

I first heard the queer nocturnal notes 
of this bird while walking along a street 
of a small town in southeastern Minnesota. 
I chanced to meet an acquaintance, who 
also was interested in and listening to the 
notes. The man said he had been told the 
notes were made by a rabbit. Just what a 
rabbit could be doing among the branches 
of a tree he did not explain. 

A few evenings later I heard the notes 
coming from the ridge of the roof of my 
home and discovered the author of the 
music, a small gray owl. The screech owl 
is ten inches in length, about as large as 
the robin, though it fluffs out its soft 
feathers and looks larger. A small owl is 
likely to be a screech owl, though it also 
may be a saw-whet or Acadian owl. I see 
and hear screech owls yearly, but have 
heard and seen saw-whet owls but once. 
The latter is slightly the smaller, being 
about eight inches in length, brownish, and 
has no ear-tufts. Its notes are quite un- 
like the quavering or shivering notes of a 
screech owl, having a scraping or rasping 
quality, not unlike that made when a file 
is drawn across the teeth of a large saw. 

The screech owl is also known as the 
little horned owl because of its prominent 
ear-tufts, commonly called horns. We have 
two other common owls that have prom- 
inent ear-tufts or horns, the long-eared owl 
and the great-horned owl. There is little 
danger of confusing the little screech owl 
with either of these, for the long-eared owl 
is sixteen inches in length, the great horned 
owl twenty-four. The latter also has wide 
crescent-shaped patches of reddish-brown 
about the eyes. The screech owl is also 
known as the red owl and gray owl, a 
paradox apparently, but easily explained 
by saying this owl may be either red or 
gray in color. This is known as “dichro- 
matism.” Sometimes a gray screech owl is 
found mated with a red one, their offspring 
being all gray, all red, or one red, the next 
gray. Or both parents may be gray and 
several of their young red, or vice versa. 
Sometimes a red bird changes in color and 
becomes gray without shedding its feathers. 
Scientists are unable to explain what 
causes the variation in color, though this 
bird is also known as the mottled owl as 
a consequence. 

Screech owls often make their homes in 
old neglected orchards, since there they are 
able to find food and nesting-places in 
abundance. They usually mate for life, and 
the same pair may live in a given place for 
years, until one dies or they are forced by 
circumstances to seek a new home. They 
are highly useful because of the insects and 


YOUNG SCREECH OWL WITH ITS 
EAR-TUFTS ERECT 


mice they destroy, being especially fond of 
grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, cutworms, 
meadow mice, white-footed mice, and house 
mice. The contents of the stomachs of 255 
of these birds were examined by scientists 
at Washington. Ninety-one of the stomachs 
held mice and one hundred of the re- 
mainder insects. Fifty grasshoppers were 
found in one stomach, eighteen May beetles 
in another, and thirteen cutworms in a 
third. One stomach contained poultry, while 
38 held the remains of birds. This owl 
sometimes kills and feeds small birds to its 
young, many of them being English spar- 
rows. 

The young screech owl shown in the pic- 
ture lived on our back porch for about ten 
days. It got separated from its parents and 
found its way into the home of a friend in 
some way. It was fed earthworms, beef 
suet, cottage cheese, and the like, taking 
these freely from our fingers and swallow- 
ing them at a gulp. It usually found a 
dark corner and there quietly spent the 
day, but was restless at night and flew 
about considerably. So long as we made no 
attempt to pick it up it was peaceable 
enough, but the moment we touched it or 
got our empty hands too near it, it began 
to back up, rolled over on its back, struck 
at us with its feet, clawed, and even grab- 
bed our hands and hung on with great 
determination. Sometimes we had to loosen 
the claws carefully one by one to make it 
let go. It is a good idea to handle an owl 
with care, for a large one can do consider- 
able mischief with its claws if given the 
chance. 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association will be held 
in Omaha, Nebraska, from Monday, Sept. 
23, to Friday, Sept. 27, 1940. The conven- 
tion headquarters will be at Hotel Paxton. 
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May, 1940 
The Persian Cat 


MURRAY SKINNER 


I think she is a princess in disguise— 

Her priceless robes of fur, her opaque eyes, 

Hex cool indifference and her haughty mien, 

Hex sudden gracious ways—this cat, I ween 

Has seen strange sights in other, ancient 
days; 

Has held a royal court, known fulsome 
praise. 

She poses, struts and preens, grows much 
distraught, 

Seems lost in some deep maze of regal 
thought— 

Visions of prancing steeds, of coats of mail, 

Of knights who venture for the Holy Grail, 

Of jousts, with bugles’ blare and challenge 
flung, 


Of banquet halls with quaint, sweet ballads 
sung 

To harp or zither, while the circling cup 

Bids man and maid to laugh, to love, to sup 

The wine of life e’er morning’s sudden rout 

Wakes men to deeds of death midst clam- 
orous shout, 

And life grows dark, hopes die in one short 
hour— 

This cat, with eyes agleam and pupils slit, 

How can she see so much, yet calmly sit 

Content beside my hearth-fire’s humble 
glow, 

And share my life that is so staid and slow? 

Can one grow weary of so much of strife 

And relish a more peaceful round of life? 


The Face of His Cat 


In a case concerning the disputed owner- 
ship of a white Persian cat, named 
“Snowy,” District Judge Woodley awarded 
the animal to those claimants whose son 
testified that he identified his lost pet “by 
her face,” says an editorial in The Oregon- 
ian, Portland, Oregon. There were other 
evidences of ownership but the judge de- 
clared that the testimony of the boy im- 
pressed him most of all. Thus it was that 
the possession of a face, a countenance, by 
a cat, as apart from other cats, received 
judicial recognition. 

Those who have cats for friends are well 
aware that their cats have faces, in that 
sense of evident personality we usually re- 
serve for ourselves, and that the face of a 
friendly cat, long tutored in affection, is as 
mobile of feature and expression as that of 
any dog. Sadness, mirth, affection, distrust, 
adroitness and amiability somehow mani- 
fest themselves so clearly that there can 
be no mistake. The average of these is 
character, as with us, and character is 
written on the face of any intelligent cat 
that has a home and friends. And char- 
acter so written is the evidence of person- 
ality. The face is more than the face of a 
cat. It is the face of an individual pilgrim 
in life. 

Ours is a gift so precious, given to us 
alone, that it is gravely to our shame we 
sometimes abuse or neglect it. No animal 
but man has the strange gift of awakening 
something of spirituality in the counte- 
nance of other animals, such as cats, and 
dogs, and horses, so that these truly have 
faces. No other one. 
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The Royal Siamese Cats 


MYRTES-MARIE PLUMMER 


these blue-eyed oriental beauties ac- 

quired the slight knot that all have 
near the end of their tails? The story goes 
that a queen of ancient times was taking a 
bath and had forgotten to remove her rings. 
She called the Siamese cat, slipped the 
rings over its tail and tied a knot in it to 
keep the rings from falling off. Ever since 
the cats have had knots in their tails. 


Another story is that a Buddhist priest 
tied a knot in a cat’s tail to remind him of 
something, and all the Siamese cats since 
that day have carried on the knot idea. 


The Sacred Siamese is the most intelli- 
gent and affectionate of all cats. It can be 
taught like a dog to do tricks, guard your 
home and even walk from a leash. These 
animals originally came from the royal city 
of Bangkok, Siam, and were first possessed 
only by the Royal families, so they are 
sometimes called “Palace Cats.” 


The seal point Siamese has a cream-col- 
ored body of short hair, with legs, tail and 
ears a deep brown. The head is wedge- 
shaped. There are more legends told of this 
species of cat than about any animal that 
I know of. The eyes are a beautiful sapphire 
blue, which they are supposed to have 
acquired on their way through heaven. The 
eyes do not change as they get older, but 
at night they look like balls of fire. They 
are truly orientals for their eyes slant 
toward the nose. 


Hitese you heard the legend of how 


GLENDA FARRELL AND HER TWO SIAMESE CATS, 
“FRANKIE” AND “JOHNNIE” 


There is a rare strain that has blue 
markings instead of the chocolate brown, 
but it is not common in this country. 


You can recognize the cry of the Siam- 
ese from that of any other cat as it is a 
little weird, which becomes more so when 
danger is near. They seem to have intuitive 
powers and will warn you much the same 
as a dog. They will remember your friends’ 
faces and are friendly to everyone. 

The kittens are pure white at birth and 
you may feel disappointed, thinking they 
will never change. However, after a short 
time dark smudges will begin to show up, 
and soon the kittens will develop the same 
markings as the parents. Their hind legs 
are slightly longer than the front ones and 
they have the grace of a panther in every 
movement. They are great jumpers but 
have a keen sense of balance. 

Many of this breed are a bit squint-eyed. 
The reason given for this is that once a cat 
was set to watch over a dead king so long 
that his eyes got tired and he squinted. 

These cats are not afraid of anything, 
and are excellent for catching rats. It is 
claimed when two are eating from the same 
dish, one will eat but half the food even 
though he has had first chance at it. When 
there is a family, the kittens are allowed 
to eat their fill first, next comes the mother 
and the father takes what is left. I do not 
know whether it would always work out 
that way or not, but I do know that they 
are polite, seeming never 
to forget that they are 
of royal blood. 

The Siamese do not 
like cold weather and 
will select a protected 
box for a bed whenever 
possible. Often you will 
find one lying flat on his 
back with his paws 
curled up, but with one 
spring he can be several 
feet away. 

His Royal Highness 
always looks the cream 
of perfection in his fawn- 
colored coat, brown vel- 
vet shoes, stockings and 
ear-muffs. You cannot 
argue him into anything 
as he will have his way. 
He enjoys sitting up in 
an automobile and look- 
ing out the window. 

One cannot be lone- 
some with a Royal Siam- 
ese around, for he will 
reply to everything you 
say to him and seems to 
know what it is all about. 


It is said that the 
camel is the only animal 
that can not swim. Di- 
rectly this valuable beast 
of burden loses its foot- 
ing when passing 
through water, it turns 
on its side, making no ef- 
fort to escape drowning. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living, creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand, one hundred and fifty new 
Bands of Mercy were organized during 
March. Of these, 504 were in Illinois, 368 
in Rhode Island, 78 in Massachusetts, 56 
in Florida, 47 in Georgia, 37 in South Caro- 
lina, 31 in Virginia, 26 in Pennsylvania and 
three in India. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 249,527. 


Junior Branch in Holyoke 


The first junior branch of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in Western Massachusetts was 
completed late in March, when pupils of 
grades 5 and 6 of the Springdale school in 
Holyoke paid unit membership to Mrs. 
Aaron Clark Bagg. Mrs. Bagg is a former 
director of the Auxiliary to the Springfield 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
The membership fee was contributed by the 
various pupils, and Mrs. Bagg expressed 
appreciation for the interest shown by them. 

A program of humane education was giv- 
en by the class, relating various incidents 
in the animal world. William E. Peck, sup- 
erintendent of schools in Holyoke, was 
present, together with Miss Grace Lynn, 
supervisor of art, and Miss Jean Craig, 
assistant supervisor. Miss Marcia Kelley, 
principal of the school, was in charge of the 
program. 


Bird Wisdom 


MARION H. ADDINGTON 


Over the saffron sky 
Bright in the west, 

Two snow-white pigeons fly 
Home to their nest. 


Golden the gleaming light 
Tipping their wings; 
Lower the circling flight: 

Slow spiralings. 


Some wiser Power sends 
Each to its goal, 

Straight as the needle wends 
Back to the pole. 


Here we a truth may learn 
(Bird lore is best): 

Flight-weary hearts must turn 
Home to their Rest. 


“Betty” is said to be the only cat in 
Pittsburgh who holds down a job with a 
weekly salary attached. She draws 85 cents 
in the form of milk and salmon from the 
proprietors of the Park Building. 
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ARE THE BOY WITH THE GUN AND THE BOY WITH THE SLINGSHOT 
WISHING THAT THEY, TOO, HAD ONLY A CAMERA? 


Animals as Postmen 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


N spite of the rapid increase in air-mail 

services in all countries, as a result of 
which our letters are carried half-way 
round the globe in a week, there are still 
many parts of the world where four-footed 
animals cannot be dispensed with for carry- 
ing mails and it is a fact that the longest 
individual mail routes in the world are 
those covered by ‘“animal-postmen.” 


For instance, in the far north of Aus- 
tralia is the longest pack-horse mail service 
in the world. This service is maintained in 
the wilds of the lonely Cape York Penin- 
sula, where two faithful horses cover nearly 
500 miles every month, delivering mails to 
isolated farmers, prospectors and mission- 
aries. For six years, without a break, the 
two horses, “Sally” and “Darky,” have trav- 
eled over 36,000 miles with the mails— 
12,000 miles farther than the distance 
round the earth at the Equator. An 
example of the dangers of the country 
through which the horses travel may be 
gained from a recent experience of Sally’s. 
One day when drinking at a creek in the 
jungle, she was seized by the nose by a 
crocodile. Swift as lightning the horse 
swung her right leg and jabbed her hoof 
into the. crocodile’s eye, compelling the 
beast to immediately relinquish its hold. 

Camels are used for carrying mails in 
Australia and several other countries, the 
world’s longest camel-mail service being in 
Africa, where camels are employed on a 
mail route across the waterless Kalahari 
Desert. Once a month the animals cover a 


distance of 562 miles in 19 days. On the 
journey the camels receive no water, as 
none is available along the route, and they, 
as well as their driver, live chiefly on 
“tsama,” a wild and juicy melon that grows 
profusely in parts of the treacherous desert. 

Africa also has the longest bull-mail 
service in the world. This unusual service 
operates in the Sudan, between El Obeid, 
the capital of the Kordofan Province, and 
Talodi, a distance of 207 miles. This ser- 
vice is used for only five months of the 
year—between June and November (the 
wet season), when heavy rains make the 
roads impassable for motor cars which are 
used during the dry months of the year. 
The bulls employed for carrying the mails 
are the famous Kordofan bulls, very docile 
but strong and powerful animals. The 
mail-bags are loaded on their backs, and, 
accompanied by their driver who sits 
astride the leading animal’s neck, the bulls 
cover the 207-mile journey in eight days. 

Another unusual animal mail service is 
in the Northern Territory of Australia; 
this is the longest buckboard mail in the 
world. In this case eight hardy horses 
draw a buckboard loaded with mail over 
a distance of 450 miles every three weeks, 
journeying through some of the wildest and 
most inhospitable country in the world. 

India is another country where animals 
are extensively used for carrying mails; 
and in a series of new postage stamps 
recently issued in that country are two de- 
picting animals used for carrying mails. 
These interesting stamps bear pictures of 
a horse-drawn tonga (a light two-wheeled 
vehicle) loaded with mail-bags and a bul- 
lock cart also carrying mails. 
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Kind Deeds 


MARY WEST 


I found a little kitten 
So hungry, cold and wet; 
I warmed it and I fed it 
And it is with me yet. 


I found a tiny robin 
With badly broken leg; 
With strips of gauze I set it 
And bound it to a peg. — 


The robin is so thankful— 
In sunshine, rain or chill, 

He comes with bright eyes shining 
And sits upon my sill! 


Robin Feeds Bluebird Babies 


EDNA FAITH CONNELL 


FRIEND of mine had a six-year-old son who was greatly 

interested in watching birds and trying to make bird 
houses. Being too young to get right measurements, he com- 
pleted his first house for bluebirds with an opening two inches 
high and over an inch wide. 

He attached the house to a large limb of an apple tree about 
a rod from the house, and was delighted to soon discover that 
bluebirds were occupying it. 

Shortly after the mother bluebird began to set, a pair of 
robins started their nest about three inches higher, and 
directly over the roof of the bird-house which the bluebirds 
were inhabiting. 

By the time the robins’ nest was completed, the small blue- 
birds had hatched and were making considerable noise. It is 
assumed that it disturbed the mother robin, for Mr. Robin 
immediately attacked the parent bluebirds whenever they 
went in or out of their door, and succeeded in frightening 
them sufficiently so that they left or entered the house only 
when he was away. 

However, he did not intend the neighbors’ children to starve 
for he brought them food many, many times each day, which 
kept them more quiet. He carried the food into the house as 
if it were his own baby robins that he was feeding, and con- 
tinued this until the baby bluebirds were large enough to 
leave their nest. 

My friends moved away before the next spring, and we 
have no way of knowing whether Mr. Robin moved his own 
home the next spring, or whether the affair was repeated. 


Travel Troubles 
NIXON WATERMAN 


The elephant with his long, long nose 
Must carry his trunk where’er he goes. 
The snail fares even worse, alack! 

He carries his house upon his back. 


“LADDIE” MUST HAVE HIS BATH WILLY-NILLY 


Bird Scrapbook 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


OU will derive much pleasure and learn many interest- 

ing nature facts by keeping a bird scrapbook. At the dime 
store you will find a suitable scrapbook which will meet your 
needs. In it keep clippings from the daily papers, also such 
pictures, drawings, and other materials as you may be able to 
find from any other source. Divide the book in sections as 
Tragedy, Intelligence, Conservation, Poems, Records, Nests, 
Foods, Houses, Calls, Identification, Hikes, etc. You may wish 
to make some original drawings or sketches in charcoal; you 
will certainly find need for your paints. It is better to buy a 
rather large book than a small one because you will find a 
wealth of material for it. Don’t overlook the importance of 
keeping correct dates. Be accurate in your observations and 
when possible check with some recognized authority. If you 
have a kodak you will want to file your snapshots under an- 
other section headed accordingly. If your book grows quite 
rapidly you will need a book for each of the four seasons. No 
matter how much attention you give to the matter, the 
chances are that you will find your bird scrapbooks among 
the most interesting things you have ever attempted. 
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Answers to “The Strange Animals” puzzle in last month’s 
issue: Merino, antelopes, porcupines, rhinoceros, wombats, 
wolverenes, kittens, martens, elephants, panthers. 
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Prizes for Photographs of Wild Life 


Seventy Dollars, Cash, and Ten Subscriptions to “Our Dumb Animals” 
Offered in Contest Closing June 30, 1940 


animals and wild birds. 


N connection with the recent Be Kind to Animals Week, Our Dumb Animals is con- 
ducting a photographie prize contest. This year cash prizes amounting to $70, and 19 
annual subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals, are offered for the best pictures of wild 


The contest is open to everybody, everywhere. Only the photographs must be orig- 
inal and never before published in any periodical or in post-card form. 


Here are the conditions, which are absolute: 
1. Twenty-three prizes in all are offered, as follows: 
First, $30, cash; second, $15, cash; third, $5, cash. 


Fourth to thirteenth, $2, cash, each. 


Fourteenth to twenty-third, one year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals (value, 


$1, each.) 


2. The subjects must be either live wild animals or live wild birds. 


(No circus or 


hunting pictures or those showing cruelty, considered). 
3. The contest is open to all, but entries will be accepted only from those who actu- 


ally have taken the photographs. 


4. Only strictly original, hitherto unpublished photographs may be entered. 


5. There is no limit as to size, but we suggest approximately 3 x 4 to 4 x 6 inches, 
and no limit to the number that may be sent by one person. 


6. Send no negatives, only good, clear prints, preferably glossy finish. Size of the 


figures is always considered. 


7. Photographs winning prizes become the exclusive property of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals; those not winning a prize will be returned only if full postage is provided. 


8. All photographs must be marked plainly on the back with the full name and 
address of the sender. (Notes of explanation are definitely not wanted). 


9. The contest will close June 30, 1940. No entries will be received after that date. 

10. All photographs intended for the contest must be addressed, Contest Editor, Our 
Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

If the words “Contest Editor” do not appear on the address, any photographs re- 
ceived for Our Dumb Animals will be considered in the usual way and, if accepted, will 


be paid for only at the regular rates. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a kennel 
or seventy-five dollars for a stall will insure 
a suitable marker inscribed with donor’s 
name. Terms of permanent endowment 
of free stalls and kennels will be given upon 
application to the Treasurer, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE BOXER, Dan M. Gordon, M.D. 


The popularity of this breed of dog has 
increased remarkably in the past few years. 
It might be fittingly said that the boxer has 
come to the front “by leaps and bounds.” 

The author is a noted Detroit breeder 
and exhibitor, which fact gives his work 
the best guaranty of authenticity. This 
attractive volume is a complete presenta- 
tion of the origin and development of the 
boxer, including both German and Ameri- 
ean backgrounds, the official standard and 
its interpretation, the boxer from breeding 
and show standpoints, mating and whelp- 
ing, anatomy of, training, feeding, care in 
health and sickness—plus kennel manage- 
ment, sales, records, laws and shipping. 

Of the forty-nine chapters in the book 
the first twenty-four are written by Dr. 
Gordon and the rest are by Capt. Will Judy. 

The dog-loving public, and especially the 
boxer fancy, will find this exhaustive work 
of great service and value. There are 118 
illustrations which represent many of the 
outstanding individuals of the boxer breed. 

159 pp. $2.50. Judy Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Why Kill the Useful Badger? 


The lingering tendency of the old semi- 
civilized age of the fang and the claw still 
is inherent in man, says the Pueblo Indi- 
cator. He wants to kill something and gets 
a low down satisfaction out of it. 

As for instance, he will kill a badger by 
shooting or clubbing, when he should know 
that it is a very inoffensive little animal 
and harms no one. It lives principally on 
small rodents that burrow in the ground. 

The badger has powerful claws and is a 
very fast digger in the earth, mostly noc- 
turnal in its habits and aids in ridding a 
community of destructive pests. 

Wonder if the time ever will come when 
mankind will forsake his caveman savagery 
of wanting to maim and kill everything in 
wild life that he comes across! 
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At Age Sixty-Five 


Our Life Annuities will pay you 6.5%— 
that is, $65 annually for each multipl« of 
$1,000. Correspondingly higher rates for 
advancing ages up to 9%. 


ADVANTAGES 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
Your gift will benefit the 
humane objects of the 
Societies, 
No waste of your estate 
by a will contest. 
* & 
The management of our invested funds is 


a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


MOTHER! 


You'll be happy to see the surprising way 
Cuticura helps keep baby’s skin in A-1 con- 
dition. Cuticura Soap to bathe. Cuticura 
Ointment to help relieve diaper rash. Cuticura 
Talcum to soothe and refresh. Sold at all drug- 
gists, 25¢ each. For FREE sample, write Cuti- 
cura, Dept. M, Malden, Mass. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 ood = Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 


title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR 


the Hospital is not incorpo: 
by it. 


FORM OF 


Ee In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’”’ as 

rated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


FRIENDS 


BEQUEST 


